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THE AWAKENING. 
UT of the sleep of earth, with visions rife 
I woke in death’s clear morning, full of lite ; 
And said to God, whose smile made all things 
bright, 
“« That was an awful dream I bad last night.’’ 
Evra Wueecer Witcox. 














UNISHMENTS OF 
E DAYS. 


PREFACE. 


CURIOUS P 
BYGO 


N ransacking old records, newspapers, diaries and 
letters for the historic foundation of the books I 
have written on colonial history, I have found and 

noted much of interest that has not been used or referred 
to in any of those books. An accumulation of notes on 
old-time laws and punishments has evoked this present 
series. ‘The subject is not a pleasant one, though it 
often has a humorous element ; still a punishment that is 
obsolete gains an interest from antiquity and its history 
becomes endurable because it has a past only and no 
future. ‘That men have been pilloried and women ducked 
rouses a thrill of hot indignation which dies down into a 
dull ember of curiosity when we reflect that they will 
never be pilloried nor ducked again. An old-time writer 
dedicates his book to ‘* All curious and ingenious gentle- 
men and gentlewomen who can gain from acts of the past 
a delight in the present days of virtue, wisdom and the 
humanities.’? It does not detract from the good intent of 
these old words that he lived in the days when the pillory, 
stocks and whipping-post stood rampant in every English 
village. 
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So, now, as Pope says: 


«« Taught by time our hearts have learned to glow 
For others’ good, and melt for others’ woe,’’ 


I dedicate this book to <é all curious and ingenious gentle- 
men and gentlewomen’’ of our own days of virtue, 
wisdom and the humanities, and I trust any chance reader 
a century hence —if such readers there be —may in 
turn not be too harsh in judgment on an age that had to 
form powerful societies and associations to prevent cruelty 
—not to hardened and vicious criminals — but to faithful 
animals and innocent children. 


I 


Tue Bivsoes. 


HERE is no doubt that our far-away grandfathers, 
whether of English, French, Dutch, Scotch or 

Irish blood, were much more afraid of ridicule 

than they were even of vice, and far more than weare of ex- 
treme derision or mockery to-day. This fear and sensitiveness 
they showed in many ways. They were vastly touchy 
and resentful about being called opprobrious or bantering 
names; often running petulantly to the court about it 
and seeking redress by prosecution of the offender. And 
they were forever bringing suits in petty slander and libel 
cases. Colonial court-rooms ‘‘ bubbled over with scandal 
and gossip and spite.’” A creature as obsolete as his 
name, a ‘*makebayt,’’ was ever-present in the com- 
munity, ever whispering slander, ever exciting conten- 
tion, and often also fiercely haled to court for punishment ; 
while his opposite, a make-peace, was everywhere sadly 
needed. Far-seeing magistrates declared against the 
make-bait, as even guilty of stirring up barratry, or as 
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Judge Sewall, the old Boston Puritan termed it, at least 
‘* gravaminous.”’ 

Equally with personal libel did all good cit- 
izens and all good Christians resent with fierce- 
ness a word, not only of derision or _ satire, 
but even of dispassionate disapproval of either gov- 
ernment or church. A tithe of the plain-speaking 
criticism cheerfully endured in politics to-day would have 
provoked a civil war two centuries ago ; while freedom 
of judgment or expression in religious matters was ever 
sharply resented and punished in New England. 

That ultra-sensativeness which made a lampoon, a jeer, 
a scoff, ataunt, an unbearable and inflaming offence, was 
otf equal force when used against the men of the day in 
punishment for real crimes and offenses. 

In many — indeed in nearly all — of the penalties and 
punishments of past centuries, derision, scoffing, con- 
temptuous publicity and personal obloquy were applied to 
the offender or criminal by means of demeaning, degrad- 
ing and helpless exposure in grotesque, insulting and pain- 
ful «* engines of punishment,’’ such as the stocks, bil- 
boes, pillory, brank, ducking-stvol or jougs. Thus 
confined and exposed to the free gibes and constant 
mocking of the whole community, the peculiar power 
of the punishment was accented. Genetic in their force 
were the punishments of setting on the gallows and of 
branding ; the latter whether in permanent form by sear- 
ing the flesh, or by mutilation ; or temporarily by label- 
ing with written placards or affixed initials. 

One of the earliest of these degrading engines of con- 
finement for public exposure, to be used in punishment 
in this country, was the bilboes. Though this instru- 
ment to ‘‘punyssche transgressours ageynste ye Kinges 
Maiesties Jawes’’ came from old England, it was by 
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tradition derived from Bilboa. It is alleged that bilboes 
were manufactured there and shipped on board the 
Spanish Armada in large numbers to shackle the English 
prisoners so confidently expected to be captured. This 
occasion may have given them their wide popularity and 
employment ; but this happened in 1588, and in the first 
volume of Hak/uyt’s Voyages, page 295, dating some 
years earlier, reference is made to bilbous. 

They were a simple but effective restraint ; a long 
heavy bolt or bar of iron having two sliding shackles and 
a lock. In these shackles were thrust the legs of offend- 
ers or criminals, and they were locked in with a padlock. 
Sometimes a chain at one end of the bilboes attached 
both bilboes and prisoner to the floor or wall; but this 
was superfluous, as the iron bar prevented locomotion. 
Whether the Spanish Armada story is true or not, bilboes 
were certainly much used on board ship. Shakespeare 
says in Hamlet: ‘* Methought I lay worse than the 
mutines in the bilboes.”” In Cook’s Voyages and other 
sea-tales we read of ‘* bilboo-bolts’’ on sailors. 

The Massachusetts magistrates brought bilboes from 
England as a means of punishing refractory or sinning 
colonists, and they were soon in constant use. In the 
very earliest court records of the settlement at Boston — 
the Bay colony — which are still preserved, appear the 
frequent sentences of offenders to be placed in the bil- 
boes. The earliest entry is in the authorized record ot 
the Court held at Boston on the 7th of August, 1632. 
It reads thus: ‘* Jams Woodward shall be sett in the 
bilbowes tor being drunk at the Newe-towne.’’ ‘* Newe- 
towne ’’ was the old name of Cambridge. Soon another 
colonist felt the bilboes for ‘* selling peeces and powder 
and shott to the Indians,’’ ever a bitterly-abhorred and 
fiercely-punished crime. And another, the same year, 
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for threatening — were he punished — he would carry 
the case to England, was summarily and fearlessly thrust 
into the bilboes. 

Then troublesome Thomas Dexter, with his ever- 
ready tongue, was hauled up and tried on March 4, 
1633. Here is his sentence : 

«* Thomas Dexter shal be sett in the bilbowes, dis- 
franchized, and fyned £15 for speking rpchfull and 
seditious words agt the government here established.’’ 

The sting of Thomas Dexter’s words was that he 
called the beloved Governor Winthrop demeaning and 
slanderous names. 

The next year another Newe-towne man, Henry 
Bright, was set in the bilboes for ‘*swearynge.’’ In 
1635, on April 7, Griffin Montagne ‘¢ shal be sett in ye 
bilbowes for stealing boards and clapboards and enjoyned 
to move his habitacon.’’ Within a year we find offend- 
ers being punished in two places for the same offence, 
thus degrading them far and wide; and when in Salem 
they were ‘sett in the stockes,’? we find always in 
Boston that the bilboes claimed its own. |Women 
suffered this punishment as well as men. Francis Wes- 
ton’s wife and others were set in the bilboes. Other 
victims of the bilboes had ‘* prophanely cursed;’’ an- 
other had ‘¢sleited the magistrates in speaches.’’ 

It is high noon in Boston in the year 1638. The 
hot June sun beats down on the little town, the narrow 
paths, the wharfs; and the sweet-fern and cedars on the 
common give forth a pungent dry hot scent that is wafted 
down to the square where stands the Governor’s house, 
the market, the church, the homes of the gentlefolk. A 
crowd is gathered there around some interesting object 
in the middle of the square, visitors from Newe-towne 
and Salem, Puritan women and children, tawny Indian 
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braves in wampum and war-paint, gaily dressed sailors 
from two great ships lying at anchor in the bay —all 
staring and whispering, or jeering and biting the thumb. 
They are gathered around a Puritan soldier, garbed in 
trappings of military bravery, yet in but sorry plight. 
For it is training day in the Bay colony, and in spite of 
the long prayer with which the day’s review began, or 
perhaps before that pious opening prayer, Serjeant John 
Evins has drunken too freely of old Sack or Alicant, and 
the hot sun and the sweet wine have sent him reeling 
from the ranks in disgrace. There he sits, sweltering in 
his great coat ‘* basted with cotton-wool and thus made 
defensive ag’t Indian arrowes;’’ weighed down with his 








tin armor, a heavy corselet covering his body, a stiff 
gorget guarding his throat, clumsy tasses protecting his 
thighs, all these ‘neatly varnished black,’’ and costing 
twenty-four shillings apiece of the town’s money. Over 
his shoulder hangs another weight, his bandelier, a strong 
««neat’s leather’’ belt, carrying twelve boxes of solid 
cartridges and a well-filled bullet-bag; and over all and 


heavier than all hangs from his neck — as of lead — the 
great letter D. Still from his wrist dangles his wooden 
gun-rest, but his ‘* bastard musket with a snaphance”’ 
lies with his pike degraded in the dust. 

The serjeant does not move at the jeers of the sailors, 
nor turn away from the wondering stare of the savages 
—he cannot move, he cannot turn away, for his legs are 
firmly set in the strong iron bilboes which John Win- 
throp sternly brought from England to the new land. 
Poor John Evins! Your head aches from the fumes of 
the cloying sack, your legs ache from the bonds of the 
clogging bilboes, your body aches from the clamps of 
your trumpery armor, but you will have to sit there in 
distress and in obloquy till good John Norton, the pious 
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Puritan preacher, will come ‘to chide’’ you, as is his 
wont, to point out to your fellow-citizens and to visitors 
your sinful fall, the disgracing bilboes, and the great 
letter that brands you as a drunkard. 

The decade of life of the Boston bilboes was soon to 
end, it was to be ‘‘laid flat’? as Sir Matthew Hale 
would say; a rival entered the field. In 1639 Edward 
Palmer made for Boston with ‘‘ planks and wood work,’’ 
a pair of stocks. 

«« Planks and woodwork ”’ were plentiful everywhere 
in the new world, and iron and iron-workers at first 
equally scarce, so stocks soon were seen in every town, 
and the bilboes were disused, sold perhaps for old iron, 
wherein they again did good service. In Virginia the 
bilboes had a short term of use in the earliest years of the 
settlement; the Provost-marshal had a fee of 10 shillings 
for ‘*laying by the heels;’’ and he was frequently 
employed ; but there also stocks and pillory proved 
easier of construction and attainment. 

I would not be over-severe upon the bilboes in their 
special use in those early colonial settlements. There 
had to be some means of restraint of vicious and lawless 
folk, of public nuisances, and a prison could not be built 
in a day; the bilboes seemed an easy settlement of the 
difficulty, doing effectually with one iron bar what a 
prison cell does with many. It was not their use, but 
their glare of publicity that was offensive. They were 
ever placed on offenders in the market-place, in front of 
the meeting house on lecture day, on market day; not to 
keep prisoners in lonely captivity but in public obloquy; 
and as has here been cited, for what seems to us to-day 
slight offenses. Auice Morse Earte. 
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BESIDE THE BRIDGE 


LOVE to lounge about the bridge 
That in one leap surmounts the brook; 
I like to lie on clovered ridge, 
Once tenanted by gold-crowned stook. 


A far, faint call it is to sea; 
And near as far to meadows dank; — 
The blue skies woo the maple tree 
Upon this breezy upland bank. 


When mists uproll, outstand the spires 
And tow’rs of populated towns ; 

I hardly hear the wavy choirs 
That tune mélodious ’neath the downs. 


But sing, my gentle hillside rill ! 
No mocking pedant is around ; 

And dainty Madge, from brookside mill, 
Comes not till tinkling kine-bells sound. 


«« The world is wrong; it will not hear 
My messages of Peace, of Life ; 
Untended, Sorrow drops her tear, 
And sweet-faced Patience flees the strife. 


««The rich, the mobs, contemn the arts ; 
On selfishness they found the State ;— 
The storied deeds of ardent hearts, 
With myths, find desuetude their fate.”’ 


Hold ! clearest, sweetest, singing stream ! 
The skies, and you, and God are left ; 

And let me follow in some dream, — 

The butt of scorn, but not bereft 








JOHN STUART THOMPSON 





emer Am 














Of love of beauty, and the faith 
That it alone is ample meed 

For all frustrations; so, I graith 
My garden row for poppy seed. 


And therefore do I steep my soul 
In passion for the summertime ; 
I laugh to see the drunk drones roll, 
All nectar-drugged, from burdened cyme. 


And soon the droning bumé/e-bee, — 
No such ga//ant e’er wore his spurs ! 
Wings loud to a catalpa-tree, 
Where ’mong the streaked racemes now stirs 


A sated, truant zephyr-wight, 

Decoyed, by all the froth-like bloom, 
From riding on the billow’s height, 

And sporting where the white-caps spoom. 


The cherries, red and round and lush, 
The boys and noisy cedar-birds 

Scarce leave t’augment the new day’s blush, 
That warms the east and wakes the herds. 


Wide riot of this fruiting day ! 
From thickets where the berry ripes, 
To drying heaps of marsh-grown hay; 
And where a Black-eyed-Susan wipes 


Its houri-eyes, that love the dusk. 

The honeysuckles to the eaves 
Climb with the prairie-rose ; and, musk 

And rare, the night looks through the leaves. 
Joun Sruart THompson. 
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THE HUSBAND INTERVENES, 
‘6 Y “a are always so sympathetic,’’ she said; and 


added reflectively, ‘‘ and one can talk of one’s 
troubles to you without any nonsense.”’ 

I wondered dimly if she meant that as a challenge. I 
helped myself to a biscuit thing that looked neither 
poisonous nor sandy. ‘* You are one of the most 
puzzling human beings I ever met,’’ I said — a perfectly 
safe remark to any woman under any circumstances. 

«« Do you find me hard to understand :’’ she said. 

«* You are dreadfully complex.’’ I bit at the biscuit 
thing and found it full of a kind of creamy bird-lime. 

(I wonder why women wi// arrange these unpleasant 
surprises for me. I sickened of candy twenty years ago). 

«« How so?’’ she was saying, and smiling her most 
brilliant smile. 

I have no doubt she thought we were talking rather 
nicely. <‘*Oh!’’ said I, and waved the cream biscuit 
thing, ‘* You challenge me to dissect you.”’ 

«« Well ?”’ 

«« And that is precisely what I cannot do.”’ 

«*] ’m afraid you are very satirical,’’ she said, with a 
touch of disappointment. She is always saying that when 
our conversation has become absolutely idiotic — as it 
invariably does. I felt an inevitable desire to quote 
bogus Latin to her. It seemed the very language for her. 

«* Malorum fiducia pars quosque libet,’’ I said, in a 
low voice, looking meaningly into her eyes. 

«* Ah!’’ she said, coloring a little, and turned to pour 
hot water into the teapot, looking very prettily at me 
over her arm as she did so. 

«‘That is one of the truest things that has evéi-beeii said 
of sympathy,’’ I remarked. <«* Don’t you think so?”’ 
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«« Sympathy,’” she said, ‘‘is a wonderful thing and a 
very precious thing.’” 

«« You speak,’’ said I (with a cough behind my hand), 
«as though you knew what it was to be lonely.”’ 

«« There is solitude even in a crowd,’’ she said, and 
looked round at the six other people —three discreet 
pairs — who were in the room. 

«<I, too,’’ I was beginning, but Hopdangle came with 
a teacup and seemed inclined to linger. He belongs to the 
«« Nice Boy’? class, and gives himself ridiculous airs of 
familiarity with grown-up people. Then the Giffens went. 

‘««Do you know, I always take such an interest in 
your work,’’ she was saying to me, when her husband 
(confound him ! ) came into the room. 

He was a violent discord. He wore a short brown 
jacket and carpet slippers, and three of his vest buttons 
were (as usual) undone. ‘* Got any tea left, Millie ?’’ 
he said, and sat down in the arm-chair beside the table. 

««How do, Leighton ?’’ he said to the man in the 
corner. ‘* Infernally hot, Pickard,’’ he remarked to me 
subsiding creakily. 

She poured some more hot water into the teapot. 
(Why must charming married women always have these 
husbands ? ) 

«« It és very hot,’’ I said. 

There was a perceptible pause. He is one of those 
rather adipose people who are not disconcerted by con- 
versational gaps. ‘* Are you, too, working at Argon ?’’ I 
asked. He is some kind of chemical investigator I know. 

He began at once to explain the most mercilessly 
complex things about elements to me. She gave him his 
tea and rose and went and talked to the other people about 
the latest book. «* Yes,’’ I said, not hearing what he 
was talking about. 
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«<« No” would be more appropriate,’’ he remarked. 
«* You are absent-minded, Pickard. Not in love, I hope 
— at your age ?”’ 

Really, I am not thirty, but a certain perceptible 
thinness in my hair may account for his invariably re- 
garding me as acontemporary. But he should understand 
that nowadays the beginnings of baldness merely mark the 
virile epoch. ‘*I say, Millie,’’ he said, out loud and 
across the room, ‘* you haven’t been collecting Pickard 
here — have you ?’”’ 

She looked round startled, and I saw a pained look 
come into her eyes. ‘‘ For the bazaar?’’ she said; 
** Not yet, dear.’’ It seemed to me that she shot a 
glance of entreaty at him. Then she turned to the others 
again. 

«« My wife,’’ he said, ‘*has two distinctive traits. 
She is a born poetess and a born collector. I ought to 
warn you.”’ 

«<T did not know,”’ said I, ‘* that she rhymed.”” 

«* I was speaking more of the imaginative quality, the 
temperament that finds a splendor in the grass, a glory in 
the flower, that clothes the whole world in a vestiture of 
interpretation.”’ 

««Indeed !’’ I said. I felt she was watching us 
anxiously. He could not, of course, suspect. But I 
was relieved to fancy he was simply talking nonsense. 

‘©The magnificent figures of heroic, worshipful and 
mysterious womanhood naturally appeal to her — Cleo- 
patra, Messalina, Beatrice, the Madonna and so forth.”’ 

«¢ And she is writing ime 

‘©No, she is acting. That is the real poetry of 
women and children. A Platonic Cleopatra of infinite 
variety, spotless reputation and a large following. Her 
make-believe is wonderful. She would use Falstaff for 
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Romeo without a twinge, if no one else were at hand. 
She could exert herself to break the heart of a soldier. 1 
assure you, Pickard ” 

I heard her dress rustle behind me. 

««T want some more tea,’’ he said to her. ‘* You 
misunderstood me about the collecting, Millie.’’ 

«« What were you saying about Cleopatra ?’” she said, 
trying, I thought, to look sternly at him. 

«‘Scandal!’’ he said, ‘* But about this collecting, 
Pickard “s 

«< You must come to the bazaar,’’ she interrupted. 

««I shall be delighted,’’ I said, boldly. ‘* Where is 
it, and when ?’’ 

«« About this collecting,’’ he began. 

*«It is in aid of that delightful orphanage at Wel- 
stead,”’ she explained, and gave me an animated account 
of the charity. Heemptied his second cup, ‘* May I 
have a third ?”’ he said. 

The two girls signalled their departure, and her atten- 
tion was distracted. ‘* She collects —and I will confess 


> 


she does it with extraordinary skill —the surreptitious 


addresses sie 


««John,’’ she said, over her shoulder, ‘*I wish you 
would come and tell Miss Smithers all those things about 
Argon.’? He rose and went with the easy obedience ot 
the trained husband. _ Presently she returned to the tea- 
things. ‘*Cannot I fill your cup?’’ she asked. ‘<1 
really hope John was not telling you his queer notions 
about me. He says the most remarkable things. Quite 
lately he has got it into his head that he has a formula of 
my character.”’ 

«<I wish J had,”’ I said, with a sigh. 

‘«And he goes aboutexplaining me to people, as though 
I was a mechanism. ‘Scalp collector,’ I think, is the 
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favorite phrase. Did he tell you? Don’t you think it 
perfectly horrid of him ?’’ 

«« But he does n’t understand you,”’ I said, not grasp- 
ing his meaning quite at the minute. 

She sighed. 

**©You have,’’ I said, with infinite meaning, ‘‘ my 
sincere sympathy,’’—I hesitated — ‘**my whole sym- 
pathy.”’ 

««Thank you so much,’’ she said, quite as meaningly. 
I rose forthwith, and we clasped hands like souls who 
strike a compact. 

Yet, thinking over what he said afterwards, I was 
troubled by a fancy that there was the faintest suggestion 
of a smile of triumph about her lips and eyes. Possibly 
it was only an honorable pride. I suppose he has poi- 
soned my mind a little. Of course, I should not like to 
think of myself as one of a fortuitously selected multitude 
hooked neatly together (if one may use the vulgarism) 
on a piece of string—nice old gentlemen, nice boys, 
sympathetic and humorous men of thirty kind, fellows, 
gifted dreamers and dashing blades — all trailing after her. 
It was confoundedly bad form of him, anyhow, to guy 
her visitors. She certainly took it like a saint. Of 
course I shall see her again soon and we shall talk to one 
another about one another as usual. Something or other 
cropped up and prevented my going there on her last 
Tuesday. Picaroon. 
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THE PIOUS SPANIARD 


IFE is not long enough for me 
To hate mine enemy perfectly; 
But God is of infinite mercy, and He 
To time hath added Eternity. 
EvizaBetH BisLanp. 








ORESTE’S PATRON. 


HE Signore Americano, musing over his morning 
T coffee on the villa terrace, gazed intently into 

the distance where Florence lay invisible behind 
the hills. 

‘« Buon’ giorno, Signore !’’ called Oreste, reining in 
Elisabetta and lifting his cap with a smile. 

«* Buon’ giorno!’’ returned the Signore, starting. 
«* Ah, you are going to the city, and 1 wanted to go 
myself.”” 

Oreste looked troubled. 

** Signore, how much I am sorry! It displeases me, 
but I am already promised to my patron. When one is 
poor one must think of the francs for the family,’’ he 
added apologetically. 

The Signore, who knew no such necessity, frowned. 

*« This is the fifth time this Carnivale — and you just 
married. If I had a sposina —”’ 

‘<The Signore’s sposina would lack for nothing,’’ 
smiled Oreste. ‘‘ We others — we must do as we can. 
As for Gioja, she goes to pass the day with her nonna at 
Vincigliata. I will bring the Signore’s mail as usual.”’ 

The Signore waved his hand impatiently and knocked 
the ashes from his cigarette, then as the shabby cab, with 
Elisabetta pulling heroically back against the steepness 
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wound from sight, his glance softened. It was a piece 
of fortune surely for a Vignola cabman to haveya city 
patron. Fortunes were not to be made up here where 
nobody but the forestieri, who came from time to time to 
make a vi//egiatura in one or another of the villas, would 
think of wasting francs for the sole purpose of getting 
somewhere. The inhabitants stayed where they found 
themselves placed by Providence. To all intents, Vig- 
nola might be a hundred miles from Florence instead of a 
bare six. Besides, a stranger Signore passes with the 
season, but a city patron remains. Nuisance as it was 
to have his own plans conflicted with, the Signore forgave 
Oreste. 

Fifteen minutes later this melting mood congealed 
again, as a slender figure stole quietly down the Way. 

It was Gioja walking with her usual listless grace. 
Her small head, its crisply waved Tuscan hair bound 
with a kerchief of dull blue, was carried far back as no 
kerchiefed head has a right to be, and her eyes, blue as 
the kerchief but not dull, looked straight ahead, dilated 
and musing. She did not see the Signore —a thing 
that could have befallen no other girl in the village, unless 
it were blind Chiara, and the Signore watched her go 
with afrown. For this was not the direction of Vinci- 
gliata. And why was she starting so early, unless to 
defeat the glances with which all these closed doors 
would soon be alive ? 

Yet he continued to watch her. There were other 
girls in the village just as pretty. Many a strain of 
noble blood had gone to the making of these Vignolese 
peasants. This was not the first girl the Signore had 
seen who looked as if— change her gown and tie a 
bonnet over her hair — she might loll in her carriage of 
an afternoon at the Cascine with the best of the fine 
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ladies in the city below. But there was no other whom 
the Signore ever leaned over the wall to look after. And 
as he leaned his frown deepened ; he was sorry for 
Oreste, but — marry a girl like that and leave her alone 
in Italy! Anybody might foresee the end. And he 
frowned again, not at Gioja this time, who had dis- 
appeared from view, but at a mental image wearing, it is 
true, an air dangerously like that of Oreste’s sposa. 

Yes, indeed, anybody might foretell the end. That 
was what the whole community, already buzzing with 
the scandal, said. And it was exactly what the Padre 
said when, five minutes later, he came up the path and 
sank upon the marble seat, mopping his brow beneath the 
beaver hat. 

«<I have been to Oreste’s,’’ he said, apologetically, 
«*and thought I would look in upon the Signore in pass- 
ing. There was nobody there.’’ 

The Signore, engaged in pouring red wine for his 
guest, made no response, and the priest stole a troubled 
glance at him as he took the glass from his hand. 

«« Perhaps, Signore, you may have seen them pass and 
can tell me if that child went with her husband ?’’ 

** No,’’ said the Signore, after a minute’s delibera- 
tion, ** I could not.’’ 

His guest sighed as he sipped the wine. He had 
grown grey in the service of the village. He had known 
Gioja from her babyhood. His was the hand which had 
held and oiled and dipped her at the font, and had led 
her from then until her present estate ; and he, if anyone, 
had a right to borrow trouble, seeing that all troubles 
were brought to him in the end. His fine, thin lips 
shut above the wine-glass in the sensitive line which 
marks the better of Rome’s two types. His soul was 
straight and simple. The one vanity it owned was to 
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be on terms of companionship with the occupant of the 
big villa. The half hour on its terrace or in its salotto 
formed his social dissipation, and dearly did he prize the 
importance it gave him in the eyes of his flock. Nay, it 
gave importance to the whole community. 

** Not every village has a priest like ours,’’ said the 
gossips complacently, ‘‘ that a so educated stranger Sig- 
nore would make so much of.’” 

Moreover, if his people were poor, God alone knows 
how poor their priest was, and the Signore possessed a fine 
taste in wines— (true Chianti, a very different thing 
from vino rosso at eighty centesimi the flask) — while his 
lavishness was that of his country. 

As for the Signore, he would pour the oil from a fresh 
flask anytime to unseal the lips pressed together as now 
over the case of Oreste’s sposa. 

««The truth is,’’ sighed the priest, ‘* the end is too 
easy to foresee. The child is not like others, and there 
is nothing worse than that. ‘That’s what Luigi’s sposa 
said yesterday when I rebuked her for thinking evil, and 
recalled to her how Gioja helped nurse her three through 
the ¢ifo only last spring. ‘ Oh, I’m not saying she has n’t 
a heart,’ said Luigi’s sposa, ‘ but you can’t deny that all is 
not right when a girl is different from all the rest; it is 
better to have less heart and be more like one’s neigh- 
bors.” And Luigi’s wife had reason. Nothing is worse 
than to be different from all the folk about you. When 
I had her safely married I thought indeed there would be 
an end of trouble. Heaven grant it do not prove a 
beginning.”’ 

«* Does she not love her husband ?”’ 

‘«Who can tell?’’ sighed the priest, impatiently. 
«« Oreste is not one to set the Arno afire, but he is a 
good lad. But about her he is a mule —a very mule. 


’ 
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Would you believe, Signore, when I ventured a word — 
I, whose duty it is — he flared up like a befana torch — 
he whose manner to me ordinarily is a lesson to the com- 
munity.”’ 

The Signore smiled and reflected upon the strength of 
man. 

«©One would say I had spoken ill of the saints,”’ 
continued the exasperated priest. ‘* And the thing is 
becoming insufferable — such a tale of scandal as some- 
one whispers to me every day. One would think she 
has neither eyes nor ears, and cares not whether she has 
friends or foes for neighbors.”’ 

There is in truth no such broad and flowery path to 
unpopularity as this which Gioja undeviatingly pursued. 
Nobody who elects to be unlike his neighbors gets social 
good of it. Had not the Signore himself seen ? 

Bad enough it was to have her sitting wide-eyed and 
absolutely indifferent at her machine (and so pretty that 
one could see the giovine looking at her when they pre- 
tended not to), or mooning over her straw work with 
never a word of gossip or a little story about a friend, 
more than if they were all stones; but what did these 
absences all by herself mean, which looked the worse 
now that she was a decent man’s wife? It was an 
absolute scandal — which is only another name for a 
godsend sometimes — to a sober community. 

Oreste might pretend to shut his eyes — he had always 
been a fool about her — but it could not be asked that all 
the village should do the same, especially those girls who 
would have made decent wives if anyone had given them 
the chance, and those lads who would have known how 
to keep a wife in order if they had taken one. 

The priest, thinking of these things, sighed. He, too, 
might affect blindness, but he would need to be stone 
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deaf as well to escape hearing what every tongue in the 
village felt it a duty and a privilege to confide to him 
daily. 

««It must be admitted that the Signorina Americana 
has something to answer for,’’ the priest wound up, as 
he invariably did, and always with an indulgent accent 
which forgave while it accused. 

The Signorina Americana! How many times was 
she not leveled at the ears of the Signore Americano, 
who had inherited her tradition with the Villa of which 
he was the next lessee. If the contadini were to be 
believed there was little for which she might not be held 
accountable. They spoke of her smilingly, Oreste 
tenderly, the priest indulgently (the Signorina also had 
possessed a generous taste in wines), and Gioja not at all. 
Yet apparently it was precisely Gioja who might have 
had most to say. 

««Ah, yes; if I could have foreseen when I brought 
that child to her! But what harm could come to her 
from earning a few francs as the Signorina’s maid! I 
chose her for the very reason that she had more gentle- 
ness and was more educated than the others. The 
Signorina, your countrywoman, was herself very educated 
and full of gentilezza. But she was too good to Gioja, 
and then she could never be made to see. She had a 
way with her. When I began to remonstrate with her 
she would fill up my glass and ask about my poor, and 
before I knew it — a/tro/ she was very generous, your 
countrywoman. But if there are many like her in 
your country it must be a terrible place ; a man would 
not possess his own soul.’’ 

The Signore laughed. 

«« She would sit here — precisely where I sit now — 
and smile a little smile she had, and twist this rose-vine 
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about her fingers, and just so she twisted us all. Ah,”’ 
he concluded, lifting his glass, «* she was truly terrible, 
that Signorina ; but simpatica, altro! never have I seen 
80 simpatica a signorina.”” 

Simpatica! When you are that, there is nothing else 
you can be; and when you are not that, nothing that 
you can be is of any use. When everybody, down to 
the newsboys and cab-openers, loves you and doesn’t 
know why, you are simpatica ; when people would rather 
do things for you than not, and don’t care about the 
payment, then you may be sure you are simpatica ; when 
the expression of their eyes and the tones of their voices 
change insensibly when they look at and speak to you, 
there is no room to doubt that you are simpatica. You 
may not be rich, nor beautiful, nor ‘* educated’’ (such a 
very different thing from book-fed), but you do not need 
to be. Simpatica is the comprehending sky of praise in 
which separate stars of admiration are swallowed up. 

While the Signore figured rapidly the mischief possible 
of accomplishment by a dangerous Signorina possessing 
this attribute, the priest drank another glass of wine and 
returned to the trouble of his soul. 

«*T thought, indeed, with a wife’s work to do, she 
would settle down like others, but Oreste encourages her 
wilfulness,’” 

*« Why do you not speak to Gioja herself ?”’ 

‘* Heaven forbid!’’ exclaimed the priest, crossing 
himself. «I have tried that once. She has a terrible 
nature, that child! I have never told anyone, but see if 
I have not reason to say so, Signore.’’ He sipped his 
wine agitatedly and then began with feeling : 

««It was the Signorina to begin with ; she saw that 
the child was pretty and she put ideas in her head. And 
in fact, though Heaven forbid I should compare Gioja, 
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who is only a little comtadina, with a real Signorina, yet 
she has always seemed to me to have a little something 
about her which recalls the Signorina herself —a way of 
walking and carrying her head. And the Signorina had 
not an idea of keeping her in her place. She was always 
giving her gowns and ribbons and trinkets and vanities of 
all kinds — that was her way, always giving. The end 
of it was that one day I surprised that child with a hat of 
the Signorina’s on her unhappy head; yes, actually, 
Signore, if you will credit me, a hat—a cappello di 
Signora on her head !’’ He spread his hands in depre- 
cating despair. 

The Signore looked blankly. 

«« Oh, Signore, you are like your countrywoman ; it is 
impossible to make you understand ! But it must be a 
country — yours! For a girl like Gioja to put a hat on 
is to declare herself without shame at once. Honest 
girls of her class let such roda di Signore alone; yes, and 
rightly, for God has put people in their places. A girl 
who showed herself in a signora’s hat would find it im- 
possible to live in Vignola; she would be hooted out of 
the village. And as for the wife of a lad like Oreste 
pretending to that, half a dozen lovers would not be a 
worse scandal. Those at least the others could under- 
stand, but a cappello di signora ”» He stopped to 
take several agitated sips, shaking his head all the time. 
** 1 do not say she would have been so mad as to cross 
the threshold in it (the Signorina had given it to her ta 
sell for the feathers upon it), but who could tell what 
such a girl might do? I scolded her well for her wicked 
vanity and such ideas above her place. Santa Maria! 
lovers and such are enough without a scandal like that 
among my people. Well, what was the end? Signore, 
she rushed oft and hung that hat with at least twenty 
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francs worth of good feathers on it in the Madonna’s 
chapel, beside ’Maso’s crutch and the little hearts and 
legs and other offerings to Our Lady! There it hung, 
where all the world would see it and every tongue in the 
place be set wagging, if I had not providentially gone in 
and found it before Mass next day. And even then 
what could I do? It was the Madonna’s and I dared 
not remove it. But Heaven sends accidents, and as it 
chanced providentially, Signore, my candle brushed the 
feathers in passing and presto, I dropped it quickly into a 
bucket of water. It was not fit for Our Lady after that, 
so I took it away, and I myself made it up to her in 
candles, that no one might feel hurt. And after all 
nobody was the richer for all those francs worth of 
feathers; they were singed more than I hoped and did 
not bring me in Florence the price of the candles. 
Oh, she has a terrible nature—that Gioja! No, no, 
grazie,—if I must speak to Oreste, I must; but to 
her—! candles cost, Signore Americano, and I am a 
poor man.”’ 

Still shaking his head, he rose to depart. 

The Signore, left alone, paced the terrace a few times 
smiling to himself ; then he sat down again — this time 
in the priest’s place —and fell to musing, and as he 
mused his fingers stole almost furtively to the long rose- 
tendrils and twisted them gently, while the smile died 
abruptly on his lips. 

Presently he rang and Giuseppina came out. 

<< You may take away these things,’’ said the Signore, 
«sand bring me pen and paper. Oh, and by the way, 
Giuseppina, in future put my seat here —the valley sees 
itself better.’’ 

Coming from the post that evening the Signore was 
aware of a slender shape slipping along through the 
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deepening shadows ahead. Quickening his steps, he 
overtook it easily. 

** Buona sera. So it is you, Gioja?’’ 

«Si, Signore !’’ The voice was both startled and 
appealing. 

But the Signore strode along, looking keenly at the 
downcast face. 

«« Oreste is not with you ?’* 

«« No, Signore ; he went to the city.”’ 

«* And you have doubtless been visiting your sonna ?”” 

** Yes, Signore.’ The voice was almost inaudible. 

The Signore turned on his heel with a curt ** Buona 
sera!’’ and was still muttering things under his breath 
when fifteen minutes later he beheld from the terrace 
Oreste and Elisabetta toiling wearily up the hill. 

‘* How well she times it,’’ he thought contemptu- 
ously, as the bell of the big gate sounded, and he heard 
Giuseppina’s challenge, «* Who is it ?”” 

*«s Amici; friends,’? answered Oreste’s voice, and 
Oreste swiftly followed with his frank smile and a square 
envelope of dull blue, which the Signore’s hand involun- 
tarily stretched to grasp. 

«* Ecco, Signore, the only one!”’ said Oreste with 
that polite gesture of regret with which he daily accom- 
panied this small comedy. The Signore having possessed 
himself of the letter avidly, put it into his pocket with 
ostentatious carelessness and coolly lighted a cigarette. 
Oreste smiled comprehendingly but respectfully. 

«* You have had a long day of it ?”’ 

«* Yes, Signore.’’ Oreste smiled with the satisfied 
air of one who has done a good day’s work. 

«<I suppose you have made a handful of money,’’ 
continued the Signore severely. 
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Oreste shrugged his shoulders. <‘* Not great things, 
but a/tro/ I am content.’’ 

The Signore shrugged in his turn. ‘* Each to his 
own mind. Your sposina has also made a long day; I 
saw her just now.”’ 

«* Ah, yes; it is a long way to Vincigliata when one 
must walk. The Signore’s commands ?”’ 

««None.”’ 

Truly, the Signorina Americana, if this was her work, 
had smal] reason to be proud of it. The Signore’s 
frown enveloped even the blue envelope at which he 
stood staring long after Oreste had left the room. 

And so it ran through the spring months —the mourn- 
fully beautiful Tuscan spring. The nightingales in the 
villa gardens sang and sang, at dusk, in the moonlight 
and at dawn, and the fire-flies glittered all through the 
darkness up and down the olive slopes. An intenser life 
quickened in the little community as the summer stirred 
in the veins of her children. The youths went singing 
up and down the hills, and the girls and women lingered 
over their water-jars at the fountain in the square. For 
what is it to be poor in the summer time? 

Sometimes the Signore, lying awake at night, heard 
Oreste’s mellow voice as he passed by to the little house, 
But through all this gaiety of being Gioja stole silently 
and dreamily, and the whisper of turned heads and eyes 
askance followed her. For there were the ever-recurring 
festas when Oreste went to the city, and where then did 
Oreste’s sposa go? That is what the community would 
hke to know, for the tale about her grandmother was 
quite too large for the village throat. She kept her secret 
well — yes ; but there is only one kind of a secret possible 
to the Italian mind. 

‘«Birbone !’’ said the women, with contempt, of 
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Oreste, while the men laughed and shrugged their shoul- 
ders. Oreste had caught a pretty sposa who had thought 
herself much too good for them, but ma che, he was pay- 
‘ng for it. 

It was impossible that the public curiosity should con- 
tent itself with being curious. Maria, one of those pub- 
lic-minded souls which never lack in any community, 
toiled all the way over to Vincigliata and brought back 
personal assurance from the nonna herself that that pious 
granddaughter had not been seen in Vincigliata all these 
months. 

«* Eight good miles I trudged in all that sun, and a 
day’s work lost,’’ declared Maria, mopping her brow in 
the midst of an excited and sympathetic group. ‘* Jf 
my legs ache ! but forthe good of the community I did it, 
and what I know to-night the priest shall know before 
morning. I made haste to go to-day, for to-morrow being 
the festa of our Saint John, Oreste goes to the city, and 
that civetta si 

And nobody could say but that Maria had done well 
and the girl deserved whatever might come of it. 

But when the priest, sad-eyed and stern, knocked at 
the door of the little house in the early morning after 
Mass, no one was there. Having delivered a vain fusil- 
lade, tothe accompaniment of many suggestions offered 
from the neighbors’ windows, the priest turned away and 
betook himself with a clouded brow to the Signore who 
had invited him by Oreste to breakfast with him that 
morning. He was waiting for him now on the terrace 
with a morning countenance, and the breakfast table, 
heaped with roses, wore a festal air which did not escape 
the priest, preoccupied though he was. 

‘*You also are keeping a feast, Signore, to appear- 
ances ?”’ 
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e¢ Yes,”” 

«« Ah, indeed! a festa Americana ?’’ 

‘*No, my own. And now what is it about these 
two ? Oreste, I know went to the city. - I tried to en- 
gage him, but he was pre-engaged to that patron of his. 
And Gioja — well, I saw her pass a little later.’’ 

«« While we were in the church, the guilty child !”’ 
said the priest, sternly. <‘* But where can she have 
gone ?’’ he added sighing. ‘*I have been much to 
blame ; I have been too negligent ; I should have dealt 
with her from the first. Culpa mia!’ He crossed 
himself and looked so discouraged that the Signore was 
touched. 

«* Listen, amico mio,’’ he said. ‘* As you say, it is a 
bad business, and, arrange it how you will, it will never 
be well that those two shall live here. The last of it 
will never be heard, if I know your people. I am going 
away to Livorno next week, and I have asked Oreste to go 
with me. I like the fellow, and away from here she 
may come to her senses. She is young, and guilty 
though she may be, she does not seem case-hardened.’’ 

««Going away !’’ exclaimed the startled priest in dis- 
may. ‘‘And going to take those two away from their 
own country —to a foreign place! What an idea— 
but what an idea !”’ 

«« Scarcely foreign—it is only the other side ot 
Florence.”” 

«« Ah, ah! to you, but to us villagers! It is nota 
little thing to leave one’s home, where one has been born 
and bred and knows his neighbors after all, whether they 
be good or bad. It is a great thing to know one’s 
neighbors. And to go so far—but they will think 
twice before they say ‘yes.’ ”’ 

«« On the contrary, Oreste goes willingly. I do not 
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think he is so blind ; he knows well they are not friendly 
to his sposa here.”’ 

«« And Gioja,’’ said the startled priest ; <<‘ will sbe 
go ? ”> 

«*« He says so.”” 

The priest drew a long breath, half relief, half regret, 
and wholly wonder. 

«« Well, well ; it is perhaps the best that could happen ; 
but to lose two of my flock —and to leave one’s country 
like that! You are a strange people, you Americans. 
And what becomes of us without either you or the Signo- 
rina Americana here in the villa ?’’ 

*‘ There are more Americans,’’ replied the Signore 
smiling, ‘* and who knows but that your Signorina will 
return to make you more trouble yet ?”’ 

The priest shook his head. ‘*The next time she 
may bring her own maid; not another girl from our 
village shall she turn the head of — that Signorina,’’ and 
the very tone of his voice as he said it was witness that 
he affirmed what he knew to be false. The Signore 
understood and laughed. 

««Put it all away, amico mio, for to-day and go with 
me to Florence. Gioja has gone, and you can do 
nothing but listen to your people, who will deafen you 
before night. Come and see your de//a Firenze in her 
festa dress. We will take a tram below and find a cab 
at the gates.”’ 

The priest’s face brightened like a child’s. 

«« Ah, Signore, now it is I you are proposing to carry 
away ; but why not? It is long since I was in Flor- 
ence, and I have already said service here. But it is not 
necessary to say anything to my people ; discretion, Sig- 
nore Americano, discretion is a great thing.”’ 

And thus it happened that when the village folk saw 
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the good father depart in company with the Signore 
forestiere, they sagely concluded — with that sense of 
the importance of our own affairs common to the race — 
that the two had gone to Fiesole, or who knew but even 
Florence, to consult the authorities in the matter of that 
disgraziata Gioja. And in point of fact, though the 
priest was fairly running away from the subject, he was 
destined to run straight into its arms instead. 

Florence was all in festa, and if there is anything 
lovelier than Florence in festa, who has seen it? The 
streets ran over with bright sunshine, and the Florentines, 
reinforced by comtadini from all the neighboring towns, 
in holiday garb, made a bright shifting mass for the sun- 
beams to play over. Arno rolled its now shallow stream 
like muddy gold, and pale golden palaces stood loftily 
up and looked down at her. Over her streaming Ways, 
Florence shook the bells in all her towers every fifteen 
minutes, and at intervals the deep golden-throated voice 
in Giotto’s Tower answered with a rich hum, hum-m, 
hum-m-m, like a melodious summer bee. The strident 
notes of the gri//i in their little wicker cages, brought 
from the Cascine at dawn, completed the joyous pande- 
monium. 

The Signore’s spirits ran at higher tide than even the 
bright tide of humanity about him. He laughed at all; 
he bought flowers or the boys and girls who ran after the 
carriage holding up glowing armfulls, until the carriage 
seat was heaped and the priest held up his hands at the 
extravagance. He climaxed his folly by buying all the 
remaining gri//i in their cages and letting them loose upon 
the grass of the Cascine. 

**Do not scold, amico mio,’’ he said to the priest 
gaily. <*I told you it is a festa. I have come into a 
fortune, and it is written that nobody must be shut up 
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to-day or hungry.’’ He tossed a handful of soldi to a 
group of children. 

«* T am afraid your fortune will not last long,’” replied 
the priest, shaking his head. 

But he forgot his own prudence when a little later they 
went to a restaurant — not Doney’s, where the foolish 
tourists go, fancying themselves in Italy, and where the 
priest would have been miserable, but Gilli’s, on the 
Piazza Signoria. There, it being a feast day and his host 
newly come into a fortune, the good father ate for the 
honor of religion and his own temporal good such a meal 
as had never before found its way to his stomach, and 
washed it down with glasses of Chianti not merely old 
(vecchio) but extravagantly old (stravecchio). Golden 
moments were these, and he put down his glass at last 
with a sigh of regret that it was impossible to prolong 
them further. His limit of possibility was reached. 

*« Now,’’ said the Signore, casting an extravagant fee 
upon the table, ‘* where next ?”’ 

‘*To the Baptistery and the Duomo, my son,”’ an- 
swered the priest, with sudden gravity, crossing him- 
self,’’ to say our grazie and put up alittle prayer to our 
good Saint John.”’ 

It was precisely upon emerging from the door of Gilli’s 
in this comfortable and untroubled frame of mind, arising 
from the perfect balance of the carnal and the spiritual, 
that he came face to face with the worst trouble of all. 
For, straightening his shabby hat and smoothing his shabby 
cassock, what should his eyes fall upon but Oreste — 
Oreste, who having that moment emerged from a café 
below, was assisting a very elegant signora into his cab. 
Just as he got her safely tucked in, his eye caught the two 
pairs staring at him. His sturdy face blanched; then 
before either could make a step forward he had shut the 
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door, sprung quickly to the seat and touching up Elisa- 
betta, with a glance of defiance, whirled away. The 
two left staring, drew a long breath. 

«« Ebbene,’’ remarked the Signore at last. ‘*So the 
patron was a padrona; perhaps Gioja has not been so 
much to blame after all.”’ 

«<I will know,’’ answered the priest, sharply. 

The Signore said a word to the nearest cabman, slip- 
ping something into his hand, and in a moment they 
were bowling up the Via Calzaioli. It cost a city cab- 
man nothing to keep Elisabetta in sight, and they drew 
up in the Piazza del Duomo just in time to see Oreste 
deferentially assisting his signora to alight at the Cathedral 
steps. He saw them and his eye shot such a glance of 
stern warning that both men sat stupidly, and the next 
moment nearly fell over each other as the Signora in her 
silks and nodding plumes swept by —for lo, it was 
Gioja ! 

In another instant she had swept up the steps and the 
great doors had swallowed her. Then Oreste’s manner 
changed. He leaned against the cab door and turned 
upon the two men a regard which said: ‘*And now, 
what have you to say about it ?”’ 

There was a decidedly awkward silence while they 
drew near ; then the Signore burst out laughing. 

«* You have found a de/ patron, amico mio!”? he said. 

«* What folly !’’ ejaculated the priest, holding up his 
hands and reeovering breath at last. ‘* Gran’ Dio ! what 
folly !”’ 

«« Reverendo,’’ replied Oreste, quietly. ‘* Perhaps 
not so much folly as some of you have thought. Perhaps 
I know what the tongues up there wag like, and if I 
choose not to mind, whose affair is that? If it pleases 
us to please ourselves, who is the worse for that ?”’ 
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«« And the scandal !’’ exclaimed the priest, <‘ and 
the waste, and the ideas you are putting in Gioja’s head 
— the wicked vanity and pride. Oh, I told the Sig- 
norina how it would end !’”’ 

‘* As for that, Reverendo, you will pardon me, but 
tongues must wag when they are hung in the middle, and 
if they wag about Gioja, why it does n’t hurt her and 
someone else goes safe. And as for the waste — the 
price of a fare now and then— why if it suits us to live 
on polenta six days and take our pleasure on the seventh 
whose misery is that? I have never yet lacked my soldo 
for the church or for a neighbor poorer than I.’” 

«« And the ideas you are encouraging in her unhappy 
head! But J will have something to say to that child.”’ 

«« Reverendo,’’ interposed Oreste sternly, ‘* by your 
leave ; you are a good man, half a saint, and I am only 
an ignorant peasant, but there are some things priests and 
nuns do not understand, and what one does not under- 
stand that one should not meddle with. The Signorina 
understood ; she knew well it was neither pride nor 
vanity in Gioja, but just a kind of poesia which made her 
like to play the signora. The Signorina understood be- 
cause she herself was full of poesia.’’ 

«« Oh, the Signorina, the Signorina !’’ interjected the 
priest in despair. 

«* She Anew,’’? Oreste went on, ‘* You remember the 
time of the hat, Reverendo ?’’ 

«« If 1 remember !’’ groaned the priest. 

«« Ebbene,’’ said Oreste emphatically, «* when I found 
it out I went straight to the Signorina and told her. 
She was on the terrace, and she sat down and laughed 
a little — you remember our Signorina’s way of laugh- 
ing ?”” 

It was to the priest that he addressed this, but it was 
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the Signore looking straight before him and smiling who 
looked as if he remembered. 

‘«Nothing would do,’’ continued Oreste, «‘ but that 
she must jump into my cab then and there, with only a 
lace on her head, and she a Signorina ! (here the Signore 
laughed aloud ) and drive straight to Florence, not to one 
of the small shops, but to the great milliner’s on Torna- 
buoni, where she bought a hat— who knows what it 
cost ?—and she bade me take it to Gioja and tell her to 
wear it when she liked, for there was nothing wicked 
about it.” 

The priest groaned again. 

*«Only,’’ added Oreste, with the suspicion of a 
twinkle, «she bade us say nothing about it, lest you, 
Reverendo, might think it your duty to lecture the child 
again, and it was a pity, she said, to make so good a 
man uncomfortable. So, as she could not wear it openly, 
we had to find a way under the plate, and as the whole 
village would have been talking if we went away to- 
gether, I had to make that little story of a patron. Once 
outside of Vignola I wait for Gioja, and there in the olive 
grove she makes herself into a signora; and on the way 
home we stop again and — the Signora’s hat and gown 
stowed away under my seat — my little sposa climbs up 
beside me and we talk it all over. And then the next 
day I count my francs and the folk call me ¢ Birbone,’ 
and the lads think evil of my Gioja because she would 
never look at them, and we laugh in our sleeves. What 
does all that matter when one is happy ?”’ 

«« And so,’’ said the priest, sternly, ‘* you let all Vig- 
nola think your wife has a lover and say nothing ?’”’ 

«« They have to think something, and isn’t it better 
they should think she has a Jover, Reverendo, than a 
cappello di signora ?”” 
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««Surely,’’ assented the priest, quickly. ‘A lover, 
at least, they can all understand, and only too many of 
them — Madonna pardon them !—have had; but a 
signora’s hat nobody in the village has ever had, and they 
would never pardon Gioja for having. And they have 
right ; Gioja has no business with a signora’s hat —nor 
you to waste your time and money, as if you would be 
bambini all your lives. And for you —a man —to make 
yourself the servant of your wife —oh, it is shameful, 
vergognoso!”? 

«« Pardon again, Reverendo — but that too, you can’t 
understand. If it is Gioja’s poesia to play the signora — 
why, Gioja is my poesia. As for its lasting — a/tro! the 
future is long, and if we had others to feed all that might 
be different. She is only a child herself now, but when 
the good God sends a child toa child, that makes a woman 
of her. He himself sees to that. When that comes she 
will care nothing to play the signora with her stupid 
Oreste. All this our Signorina knew; for that night 
when the child came to me weeping and saying how 
wicked she had been and begging me to forgive her and 
marry her at once, at once —I1, Signori— who would 
have married her at any moment for years !— it put 
me in trouble. I had fear to take her like that and per- 
haps have her sorry for it later. But I went to our Sig- 
norina with her and told her all and she looked at us both 
and said: ‘ Marry her, Oreste, you safely may ;’— for 
the Signorina understood. And so—I married her.’’ 

The eyes of the two young men met suddenly and 
exchanged across the gulf of position and race one rapid 
thrill of comprehension. ‘The priest looked half-timidly 
at both ; but perhaps he too comprehended something, 
for he said meekly : 

«« After all I did no harm.’’ 
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«« Perhaps not,’’ replied Oreste, with his frank smile, 


**but that was not your fault, Reverendo. And now if 
the Signore and you will excuse me —that was the bell 
of the Elevation. If Gioja saw you she would have no 
more pleasure, and that wouJu be all the more a pity 
because it is our last festathere. We are going to live 
with the Signore —and his Signora; isn’t it so, Sig- 
nore ?”’ 

«« Ah, ah!’’ exclaimed the priest, with vivacity, ‘* so 
that was your festa and your fortune, Signore? And 
that is why you have so much sympathy for even 
the gri/fi and these foolish children! Well, well — it is 
perhaps the best that could happen, for it would be im- 
possible to go on giving scandal like this, and if I said a 
word you would all be for taking my life. It may do 
for Gioja — who is not like the others, but Heaven forbid 
the other ragazze should get such ideas in their heads ; 
I have enough to do to keep track of them and their 
affairs as it is.’’ 

«« Signori!’’ said Oreste, warningly. The two slunk 
behind the next cab, and from there beheld the stream of 
life suddenly burst from the big doors of the Duomo ; — 
men and women and children ; prince and citizen and 
peasant; and among them a slender, graceful shape, her 
cappello di signora sitting well upon the ruffled gold of her 
hair, and her long skirt raised in one gloved hand with a 
gesture at which the Signore’s heart beat suddenly faster 
against the blue envelope above it. So very excellent an 
imitation of the signora that even an expert need not 
blush to be deceived by it. 

Oreste stepped forward and flung open the cab door 
with ostentation. The Signora mounted languidly and 
sank back against the cushions, making a great rustling of 
silk. The loungers on the Duomo steps stole covert 
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glances at the pretty woman. Then Oreste slammed the 
door, took off his hat and approached deferentially. 

«¢ Commanda, Signora?’’ he said, loud enough for 
every one to hear. 

‘© Alla casa,—home,’’ responded the Signora, with 
superb languor. 

And mounting upon the seat, with a parting glance of 
mingled triumph and humor in the direction of the two 
watchers, Oreste, Elisabetta and the Signora whirled 
triumphantly away. 

The two left upon the sidewalk remained speechless for 
a few minutes; then the priest’s eye caught his compan- 
ion’s, deprecatingly, but with an echo of Oreste’s twinkle. 

‘That Signorina,’’ he said, with an indulgent sigh, 
** she has much to answer for !”’ 

But the Signore, looking into the distance and laughing 
softly to himself, said not a word. 

Grace Every CHANNING. 








Next week at the old Academy of Music in New 
York there is to be a benefit performance for the widow 
of J. W. Kelly, known to the world as the Rolling Mill 
Man. All of the best variety performers have offered 
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their aid, and the soubrettes of all nations are to sell 
nosegays in the lobby. 

This will be the only public recognition of a man 
whose name, in his own profession, was one to con- 
jure with ; who was an idol of thousands of the humble 
patrons of variety theatres, but who never rose high 
enough to be considered seriously by the cultured minor- 
ity. 

There is one notable exception. Mr. James A. 
Hearne stoutly maintains that Kelly was one of our 
greatest artists. Actor, in the ordinary sense of playing 
a role created by another, he was not. I like better to 
think of him and his kind as the modern representative 
of the mediaval wandering minstrel, or the story-teller 
in a Persian khan, reciting the Arabian Nights. J. W. 
Kelly was a story-teller, and his stories he found him- 
self. They were of the people, and in the best sense ot 
the word (for now-a-days, in questions of story-telling, 
it has many senses) true. A keen sense of humor gave his 
sentiment the rightring. Genuine humor and tawdry sen- 
timent are really so incompatible. Simplicity and direct- 
ness of method, added to a natural whimsicality of face 
and manner, made Kelly an instant favorite with every 
audience. He needed no preparation, but stepping out 
and greeting the house with, ‘*Say, awjence,’’ he pro- 
ceeded to flatter and bulldoze them by turns, telling them 
new stories, or, quite as often, old ones, heard a hundred 
times before. The result was always the same — roars 
and applause. Kelly’s ‘‘turns’’ were truly what re- 
fined modern journalism calls ‘* heart to heart talks.”’ 

That he did not rise into the field of vision of our 
higher classes is their loss. But the gain was to the 
people whose entertainment is too often vulgar, coarse, 
insincere. They can well pardon any lapses on the 
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part of J. W. Kelly, and any lack of personal ambition 
which kept him for their pleasure. 


«| If Mr. Andrew Lang’s devotion to the game were not 
enough to show that golf is a literary sport, other proof 
would be found in the fact that Edmund Curtis, the 
newly-discovered boy-poet of Silvertown, was working 
in a factory where they make golf-balls. It now be- 
comes the duty of the journals ‘‘ for young writers’’ to 
call the attention of their readers to this information and 
to give the proper rules for the expression of sonnets, 
novels, and so forth, in terms of india-rubber and sand. 


@ The hot weather induced me to hold The Atheneum 
idly in my hand in preference to opening and reading. 
In spite of myself I demonstrated the inherent virtue of 
the paper, for on that wonderful front page of advertise- 
ments I saw again the last word of literary progress. 

My text is found in the second inch, second 
column, issue of July 11th. Itis as follows: **For Sate, 
(on condition of coming winter season) a Story, 
specially suitable for boys, by Mary C. Rowse tt. 
Tone, unsectarian; length, 63,000 words; adaptable for 
serial use. Note from Westminster Gazette: ‘A list ot 
books taken out of a house-library at one of the great 
public schools gives an insight into the literary tastes of 
boys. Mary C. Rowsell is one of the only two women 
writers figuring in this list.” Address the author, 14 
Lorn Road, Brixton, London, S.W.’’ 

It is well known that now-a-days every story of a 
well-known author is, to all intents and purposes, put up 
at auction in the literary world. Provided he has writ- 
ten the best story he can, and does not sell work 
only planned, not done, there is nothing to be said 
against this. It is only curious that authors have never 
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thought before of offering their wares by advertisement. 
A small card in a literary paper (rates for the Cuap- 
Boox will be sent on application) will at a moderate 
expense reach as many publishers as dozens of letters. 
Withal, the attitude is a most dignified one, for the author 
calmly awaits advances from the publisher instead of be- 
sieging him with visits and letters, as is usual. And 
publishers must have stories. The hordes of the re- 
jected sometimes lose sight of this fact. ‘The reader of 
manuscripts is as anxious to like a story as its author could 
wish. I repeat, publishers must have stories, and this 
advertising scheme is another step in the process of mak- 
ing the publisher instead of the author <* do the hustling.”’ 


@| Since a promising and well-known American writer 
calling himself Sidney Luska gave up that name, and as 
Henry Harland attained life in London and a fair degree 
of obscurity, the Jew has rarely figured as a character in 
fiction. ‘This is a waste of good material, for there are 
several points of view from which anyone with what Mr. 
Hamlin Garland terms ‘<a fictive eye’’ might regard the 
Jew. Three things are possible. First, he may be op- 
pressed by the Gentile, hence an opportunity for the 
successors of Isaac of York. Second, he may live un- 
molested, but retain certain picturesque habits and turns of 
thought. ‘This is the field which Mr. Zangwill has 
entered with such obvious success, ‘Third, he may 
oppress the Gentile. The last supposition, least considered 
in America, is yet rich in possibility for the novelist and 
playwright. And in the popular mind of continental 
Europe it is a living issue. Moreover, the frantic fanati- 
cism of the anti-Semitic party in Russia, Germany, and 
Austria, even when most bigoted and inhuman, cannot 
be entirely smoke without fire. 

The Jew is prosperous materially as he never was be- 
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fore. The vast commercial and financial enterprises of 
all countries are in his power. ‘That he has possibly 
won in fair and open competition makes it no easier 
for the Christian to find himself displaced. He nurses 
his inbred racial antipathy for the Jew and writes in- 
vectives. 

France has been least tenacious, and there more than 
anywhere else Jew has mixed with Christian. He has 
invaded journalism and literature, and the final citadel, 
the world of fashion. With or without becoming Chris- 
tian he marries the daughters of the Gentiles, and mates 
his daughters with the flower of the old aristocracy. 

The satirist is finding his opportunity in this yielding 
by the Christians to the Hebrew plutocracy. Gyp, 
with her lightest touch, ridiculed the condition of things 
last year in Les Gens Chics, the book which Bob illustrated 
with caricatures of such remarkable crudeness and awk- 
wardness, 

This spring a play was produced which is an interest- 
ing comment on the fashionable problem in Paris. It is 
by Maxime Gray, and is called The Last Crusade. 
Sarah, Baronne de Gugenfeld, has for her lover the Mar- 
quis de Maltaux, an aristocrat of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
The Marquis finds his position somewhat difficult, as the 
Baroness, who is pronouncedly Jewish, does not as yet 
**go out,’’ In fact, he has never been able to dine pub- 
licly at the Gugenfeld’s. This irks him, and for the 
moment the Baroness Sarah is threatened with the loss 
of her lover. But the play goes on to show what power 
the money of the Baron Gugenfeld has over the de 
Maltaux family. Even the mother and sister of the 
Marquis feel that the relation between the two families, 
although illicit, must be preserved. The Marquis him- 
self has but a languid interest ; so the only hope lies in 
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the conversion of the Baroness. In this spirit of piety 
begins the last crusade. The play goes on to display the 
conversion of Sarah to Catholicism and the fashionable 
world, At the fall of the curtain, clasped in de Maltaux’s 
arms, she exclaims: ‘*Ah! how good it is to be a 
Christian !”’ 


|The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, and 
their Atlantic Monthly, have not been noted of late as 
innovators, unless, indeed, the fact that the Aftlantic 
is always distinctively literary in tone is in itself perpet- 
ual innovation. Itis grievous to find the At/antic indulg- 
ing in latter-day subtleties anda hunt fornovelty. This, 
it seems to me, is what is to be read into an advertise- 
ment of the August issue which I find liberally distributed 
through the periodical press. In it we are told that there 
are contributions by Mr. Aldrich, Lafcadio Hearne, Mrs. 
Catherwood, President Gilman, Paul Shorey and Kate 
Chopin. Note the variety innomenclature. It is com- 
monly supposed that where you habitually write Mr. 
before a writer’s name it implies that he is living, and that 
after his death you will drop the title. Metaphorically 
speaking, I suppose Lafcadio Hearne and Kate Chopin 
are no more dead than Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. They are less distinguished, and 
that is what the At/antic means to imply. ‘The method 
is imperfect; a more finely graded scale is possible, some- 
thing like this; Mr. Aldrich, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, T. B. Aldrich, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Here are five grades of distinction. The 
feminine problem is more difficult, as there is a necessity 
for deciding if Mrs. or Miss be the more elevated rank. 
In the present case this question did not come. Kate 
Chopin is Mrs. Kate Chopin. ‘Those of the Atlantic 
readers who are especially pleased with this new story 
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may even wish to call her, simply and nobly, Mrs. 
Chopin. 


€] In the very sane and dignified article which Mr. Glad- 
stone has printed in the New Review there is one point 
on which one might wish he had been more insistent, 
the tremendous responsibility which an author ought to 
feel not merely about his having made his book in such 
and such a fashion, but as well about having made a book 
at all. 

«« T suppose it to be true,’ he says, ‘* that no one ought 
to add to the mass of printed books already born into 
the world unless he honestly believes that he is about 
to contribute some addition to the stores of useful 
literature. It may be an addition humble and small, 
so small as to be infinitesimal and hardly perceptible. 
But something he ought to contemplate, and some- 
thing which to his own mind is definite, and goes be- 
yond the forms of words and letters. For that which 
before all things he ought to impress upon himself is, 


that no book is a merecipher. On the contrary, some 
in a great and some in a small way, every book is to 
mankind either a benefit or a burden. Many and 
many a book may be born with only a negative sign 
in the heavens ; but minus gives as much trouble as p/us 
in an algebraical operation.”’ 


"| This is saying in another form that the curse of the 
reading public is books, and that the vast number of 
publications is the real cause of national illiteracy. The 
American public, for example, sees itself confronted by 
an array of dull books forced before it by the vanity of 
authors and manifestly impossible to read. The public 
is fairly shrewd, and except in questions of national 
finance little disposed to attempt the impossible. It 
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retires dismayed from the book shops. It has bought 
each time some few books, for it has a pathetic belief in 
the good of reading and the mystery of authorship. It 
pays its tribute to what it believes to be a higher light in 
adorning its library tables with pretty volumes, and even 
in pretending to have read them. But it cannot read a 
tenth of the books it buys. The fault is not the public’s, 
nor the bicycle’s, nor the golf ball’s. The supply is 
way beyond the demand, and it is the author who is to 
be blamed. 

A friend of mine proposes the governmental suppression 
of fiction by a system of government licensing of novels 
at the rate of, say, one hundred and fifty a year. I have 
urged arguments doubting the critical acumen of the 
National Committee, but he says that the system would at 
least give the public what it wants. The publishers of 
a book which they felt was likely to be popular could 
always afford to bribe the national committeemen and 
so secure their license. 

The plan has its own allurements, although it is 
manifestly open to objection. I was, therefore, almost 
glad the other day when a news item suggested that male 
intelligence was once more proved futile, and that the 
ewig neu-weibliche had again come to the front with a 
remedy for human ills. 

In the Washington Post I saw that ‘* twenty-six ladies 
of Kansas have banded together for the purpose of writing 
anovel.’? Now, if Kansas be a state of average literary 
ability, and if this band system can be extended over 
the whole country, we may hope for the reduction of 
the output of fiction by a divisor of twenty-six. Instead 
of twenty-six mediocre books we should get one superb 
achievement, for each lady-writer’s work would be sub- 
jected to the keen inspection of twenty-five lady-critics. 
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If the process were a slow one, it would only be another 
advantage. 

I would myself advise larger lady-bands. Why should 
not one hundred and seven ladies ‘«band together for the 
purpose of writing a novel,’’ and in this fashion still further 
reduce the number of our novels? Of course literary 
activity would be stimulated, and while now perhaps not 
more than a quarter of our women are authoresses, at 
least a third would probably be engaged in producing 
novels. But even then the result would be such a pleas- 
ing contrast to present conditions that it ought to be 
brought about. These noble Kansas women have made 
the beginning, and our women’s clubs should carry on 
the work. 


{Some of our publishing houses have so many books to 
bring out that they are forced to issue a certain number 
every week. But the majority still cling to the tradi- 
tional two seasons, autumn and spring, ind the belief is 
still current that reading is an occupation of what we 
might call winter and its fringes. Summer is supposed 
to be an intellectual desert. <«* Light reading for sum- 
mer’’ is as much of a convention as the diet of herbs for 
hot weather. As to the latter, some may have noticed 
how the exhausted golfer or tennis player takes to roast 
beef and Scotch whisky. As for reading, I am inclined 
to suspect that a rising mercury takes away our appetite 
for it very little. Summer schools at our universities, and 
Chautauqua institutes at a hundred fresh water ponds, 
might serve as proofs, if our own experience far from the 
seats of organized teaching were not sufficient. 

The holiday maker, whether he be at the quietest of 
country villages, or the gayest of fashionable colonies, 
finds much time on his hands, There are hot mid-day 
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hours which, except for reading, would be unused until 
the siesta shall become a national institution. There are 
long days of rain and perfect leisure, and moments of 
ennui when human companionship is unwelcome. In 
all these cases books are the logical resource. 

Even for the stay-at-homes the great strain of business 
is relaxed. ‘The hours are shorter. Not every night, 
even in a city, is hot, and with the distraction of winter 
theaters and society gayety gone, there is a great chance 
for books to have their innings. 

In short, we do read in summer as much, if not more, 
than in winter, nor is the consumption entirely trashy 
novels and wers de société. It is not too much to assert 
that as many young ladies begin Z'he Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, and The Rise of the Dutch Republic 
in the summer as in the winter. The college student 
who finds little time for it in winter, ploughs through the 
English classics. Knowledge of foreign languages, mainly 
the French, is freshened by a course of yellow-covered 
novels. The weary business man reads some of the 
books on which his wife wrote papers last winter for the 
woman’s club, and so on. 

I want a summer publishing season. There is but one 
difficulty. The bookshop in the city is too far from the 
would-be purchasers. I want the itinerant huckster in a 
neat book-cart, whose sides shall be covered with the 
gay maidens of poster land. Having filled his van with 
all the newest, most attractive books, he will clothe him- 
self in cool white duck, and his good steed will carry 
him along green mountain lanes and down long stretches 
of sea beach. Everywhere the summer girl and her pals 
will help buy his stock. The great work of culture for 
the multitude will go on, and the publisher’s books will 
show an increased balance to his credit, 
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| Several times lately I have been on the point of com- 
menting on the proposal to erect a monument to Paul 
Verlaine, but all the papers discussed the question and, 
generally speaking, what is for them is not for me. It is 
just as well that I said noth- 
ing; it would have been on 
a false basis. The news- 
papers announced that the 
necessary money was to be 
raised by the sale of a volume 
of tributes from the dead 
poet’s admirers. Now it 
transpires that this is not so 
at all. The scheme is to 
erect a bust of Verlaine in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, near 
the statue to Henri Murger, 
and it is to be done by an 
international subscription. By 
the last French mail came 
a letter from Paris asking the Crap-Book to act as 
American representative of the committee, and to solicit 
and receive subscriptions. There are prominent men 
engaged in the matter. The president is M. Stéphane 
Mallarmé, poéte des poétes. The vice-president is M. 
Auguste Rodin, the famous sculptor. The bust is already 
finished and is the work of M. A. de Niederhaiisern. 

I am in hopes the readers of the Cuar-Boox will 
respond at once to this note. The number of persons 
in this country who knew and appreciated Verlaine’s 
work is not great; yet the opportunity to assist in raising 
a monument to the greatest poet of modern France, and 
one of the most perfect poets of all time, is remarkable. 
All checks will be acknowledged in the Cxuap-Book and 
the money will be forwarded at once to Paris. 
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